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OF BOOKS IN TRAVELING LIBRARIES 
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No more interesting probem commands 
the attention of the worker with traveling 
libraries than the selection of books. The 
varying conditions of the communities to 
be served as to size, age, occupation, na- 
tionality, remoteness from or proximity to 
the centers of industrial and social ex- 
change: more or less rapid changes going 
on in the same places; the perplexities al- 
ways attending the choice of small groups 
in which considerations of proportion and 
balance must enter, as well as value and 
suitability of particular books ;—all com- 
bine to make a many-sided, fascinating 
study. 

As has often been pointed out, the books 
in traveling library collections must stand 
on their own merits wholly without the skil- 
ful advertisement of the trained librarian. 
It is the exceptional case when the librarian 
of a traveling library exerts any particular 
influence on the reading of its patrons. If 
the library is placed in the general store 
the proprietor and his helpers are too busy 
to acquaint themselves with the books, 
much less to assist borrowers in their 
choices. If he displays advantageously the 


placard advertising the library, distributes 
catalogues and returns the library intact; 
with records showing fair circulation, his 
duty has been accomplished. The annotated 
catalogues, notes on books for the librarian, 
classified attractive bookmarks all 
help, but nothing approaches the personal 
recommendation and enthusiastic comment. 

Since this is the case too much considera- 
tion cannot be given to the character of the 
book, the edition, the print, the paper, to 
the smallest detail of the physical makeup. 
beg widely different solutions offered by 
the several Commissions to this important 
couaine of selection is not entirely explained 
by difference in conditions. A totally dif- 
ferent point of view and principe ot choice 
must in part account for such dissimilar te 
sults. Two plans have been iollowed in 
making up traveling librari-s: (1) selec- 
tion from a general miscellaneous collection 
based on demand for certain tit’es and filled 
in with such books as are judged suitable 
for the particular recipient; (2) fixed 
groups from which demand for special 
books cannot be supplied to any extent. It 
is not the purpose of this discussion to 
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compare the merits of the two systems, 
The present tendency, in several quarters, 
to combine them—that is to employ fixed 
groups for general service and supplement 
with small special collections made up 
from a general library—is the most signifi- 
cant commentary on their respective limita- 
tions and excellences. It is obviously im- 
possible to study the temporary selections 
made from large collections, but something 
can be gained from the careful examination 
of the printed lists of fixed groups. While 
individual lists perhaps may not be taken 
as types, some being the results of tempting 
cheap clearance lists and other incidents and 
accidents, still the complete set of cata- 
logues of a traveling library system must 
to a certain degree express the general pol- 
icy of selection. 

Whatever the method of ‘choice has been 
one experience is universal: all precon- 
ceived notions of popularity are com- 
pletely overturned by the actual record of 
circulation. When asked for a list of books 
for traveling library purposes the veteran 
comes to have no ideas of his own, he sim- 
ply turns to the statistics of use for answer. 

The question “Is this a good traveling 
library book?” has been answered by an- 
other question, “Why traveling library 
book? Have the readers of traveling li- 
brary books different tastes from all the 
rest of the world?” But the first question 
is just as pertinent as the present burning 
query as to where to draw the line between 
the book for the small library and the large 
library. It is really not a question as to 
worth of the book, but of the amount of 
use it will get in the village, the hamlet, on 
the farm. Even a cursory glance through 
the catalogues of any of the commissions, 
from the first to the latest, will show, al- 
most without exception, that the percentage 
of “heavy” books has decreased, and the 
kind of “heavy” books has gradually but 
very certainly changed. This probably does 
not indicate change in patronage, but does 
show the adaptation or selection to demand. 
We all started out with the proud claim 
that we should put in the best books that 
the people would read, but it is evident 
that, consciously or unconsciously, a good 
many were sent out that ought to be, but 
were not, read. 

There is no doubt that a thorough dis- 
cussion from every point of view by those 
who do the actual work of selection would 
prove not only interesting in the extreme, 
but most profitable to the commonwealth 
each seeks to serve. It is hoped that the 
resulis of the circular letters sent out by 
Mr. Dewey early last fall will be worked 
into a summary that may be used as a basis 
for such discussion. 

The result of experience in Wisconsin 
shows but a single and limited phase of the 
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subject, but is interesting so far as it goes. 
From the first, circulation has been re- 
corded ot ach book. It has frequently 
been asked by visiting advisors and critics 
whether these records were worth the time 
required to make them. We have often 
questioned it ourselves, but the accumu- 
lated evidence of years, incomplete and in- 
adequate as it is, is obtainable from no other 
source, and bears so directly upon future 
service that no doubt is left in the minds 
of those most immediately connected with 
the work as to its practical value. 

These statistics show that some of the 
classes which we had believed would be 
most popular are scarcely used at all. A 
notable instance is that of books on agricul- 
ture. Wisconsin, being a state of large and 
growing agricultural interests, and one in 
which training schools, institutes and vari- 
ous societies are active in raising the stand- 
ard of agricultural industries, it was nat- 
urally supposed that books on agricultural 
subjects would certainly be called for. We 
were astonished to find them used almost 
not at all, although great care was taken in 
the choice of the best books that were popu- 
larly written. Indeed some books on the 
general subject were not issued once in 
seven years they were in circulation. Books 
on special subjects like those of Macmillan’s 
admirable Rural Science Series, for in- 
stance, Bailey’s Principles of vegetable 
growing, and Principles of fruit growing, 
full of excellent material, but arranged like 
text books with side heads and small wood 
and line-cut illustrations, share the same 
fate. Others of more popular appearance 
like Comstock’s How to keep bees are far- 
ing little better. In fact the prejudice goes 
so far we have been inclined to ascribe the 
failure of Mrs. Martin’s really interesting 
book on South Africa, Home life on an 
ostrich farm, to that fatal word farm. 
This state of things may be explained, i 
part, by the large number of farm papers 
in circulation, and still further by the fact 
that most people seek the little library for 
pleasure rather than for information, which 
they are getting in satisfying amounts 
from every-day experience and the innu- 
merable institutes, conferences and training 
classes alluded to. 

A similar experience, though not quite so 
pronounced, attends the nature books in- 
tended for adults. With all their attrac- 
tions, and they certainly are among the 
most beautiful books now made, they have 
been read but little. Our conclusions are 
these: the people who really read bird 
books are the women—and few men—of 
more or less leisure who live in towns far 
enough removed from the haunts of any 
considerable variety of birds, to make it a 
pleasurable effort to hunt after them; the 
everyday care of domestic animals has 
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taken from the rural reader any glamor of 
interest which might attach to the habits 
and manners of their cousins of the wild. 
Whatever the reason or reasons, the fact 
remains that nature books for grown-ups 
are reposing usually on the traveling li- 
brary shelves in Wisconsin, and are not be- 
ing rebound or replaced after every third 
or fourth trip. The same cannot be said of 
children’s books because nature subjects 
find an important place in the school pro- 
gram. The only reason the children’s na- 
ture books do not carry a very large cir- 
culation is because latterly they have been 
included in many school library lists. 

It has been surprising that so little use 
has been made of books on civic improve- 
ment, and garden books (of which there 
have been so many delightful recent exam- 
ples) when one considers the attention 
these subjects are receiving all over the 
state. Nothing is so noticeable to the trav- 
eler as the remarkable change taking place 
even in hamlets. Electric light, paving, 
waterworks, cement walks, sewerage sys- 
tems, parking of public grounds, new 
school-houses and city halls, improvement 
of home grounds are the order of the day. 
But the book on the subject is not relied 
on as an aid if our statistics mean anything. 
This has not been true of special collec- 
tions, two of which were kept in circula- 
tion several years, however usually in lar- 
ger towns where the librarian of the pub- 
lic library could help to make them effect- 
ive. Popular books of science, astronomy, 
geology are, of course, rare. Like the na- 
ture books demand for them is limited, but 
enough so that we feel bound to put in the 
most popular of them for the sake of the 
occasional reader. Books on applied sci- 
ence, industries, inventions, etc., are, of 
course, more used, probably because of the 
element of adventure which enters into 
them. If we had but more of them!—at 
least of the better sort. The difficulty ap- 
pears to lie in making them popular and at 
the same time reliable. 

Literature brings another disappointment. 
Poetry is apparently little appreciated, per- 
haps because in almost every house are 
found a few copies of poetry, in the shape 
of gift books. Collections, even the best 
speakers, which one might reasonably ex- 
pect would be useful for local entertain- 
ments, circulate only fairly well and that 
spasmodically. 

Translations of the classics or myths re- 
told for older young people and adults are 
not read. But good editions of the delight- 
ful books for children are welcome where 
acquaintance with the old stories is made 
at school. Perhaps when the children of 
today are men and women our nature 
books and myths for grown-ups will no 
longer be neglected. Books about books, 
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of literary criticism, are scarcely touched 
and those of purely literary value get only 
an occasional reading. Some collections of 
essays, especially those on present day sub- 
jects, like Roosevelt’s Strenuous life, and 
American ideals, have had fairly good cir- 
culation. 

The output ot literature on sociology and 
economics the last few years, especially the 
large number of readable, popularly-written 
bcoks, would seem to indicate a wide gen- 
eral interest which has not yet reached the 
small towns, villages, and country districts. 
While an occasional book like Johnson's 
American railway transportation has re- 
ceived a little attention (not at all what 
the subject of the most important political 
issue of the last election and session of leg- 
islature would presumably command) ; and 
a book on life insurance will probably en- 
joy a passing interest because of the sensa- 
tional investigations in progress, if not by 
reason of a direct relation to the reader’s 
pocket; the books on stock subjects, such 
as labor, finance, the trusts, are almost 
never read. Why this is, would be hard to 
say. It may be there is no interest in these 
subjects, or the brief treatment of the mag- 
azine and newspaper may be more satisfac- 
tory to the average reader than the more 
scientific treatment of the long work. 

Biography has, as a rule, a steady circu- 
lation but not so large as expected. It is a 
curious fact that little interest is shown in 
lives of any characters in ancient or even 
mediaeval history. However thrilling the 
story may be, if it be not of a modern whose 
name and personality is tolerably familiar, 
it is of little or no interest. Of course biog- 
raphies such as Evans’ A Sailor's log, 
Washington’s Up from slavery, Riis’ Mak- 
ing of an American, Helen Keller’s Story 
of my life circulate as well as some fiction. 
The lives of Lincoln, Grant, Gladstone, Bis- 
marck, Napoleon, Farragut, Boone and 
other well-known men of action, statesmen 
or soldiers retain a certain interest, always 
finding a. few readers if the book be of me- 
dium size and fairly attractive. It has been 
a matter of some interest that the little Bea- 
con Biographies, and the Riversile Bio- 
graphical series have had few readings and 
the same is equally true of the two-volume 
lives. Absorbing as is Schurz’ Life of 
Henry Clay, it has seldom been taken from 
the shelves, in nineteen trips the first vol- 
ume having circulated twelve times and the 
second but seven. The same holds good 
with history, the single-volume, swift- 
moving, vivid narrative finding always a 
few readers, while the more discursive and 
usually more valuable and even more inter- 
esting two-or-three-volume history stands 
unused on the shelves. Fortunately there 
are a good many short books on our own 
history that are available. They have an 








especial use in a state with so large a for- 
eign population as has Wisconsin. Our 
new-made citizens are anxious to learn of 
their country—their new possession. This 
has been particularly observable in the 
readers of our traveling libraries of foreign 
books, for which we have not been able to 
get enough books on American history. 
The stories of the fatherland or the mother- 
country are familiar perhaps, and it is the 
understanding of the new strange land that 
is desired. 

Short readable histories of foreign coun- 
tries are few and far between. What lit- 
tle history the average reader gets of for- 
eign lands he finds mostly in the new 
combination history-and-trav ‘el book which 
lightly outlines the history of the country 
treated; describes its monuments and great 
cities, physical features, its manners 
and customs ; discusses its economic posi- 
tion in the world’s great industrial system, 
its art, its literature; defines its religion, its 
esoteric philosophy, if it has any; all this 
in a neat, tidy, not-too-large volume, 
adorned with many interesting half- tones 
within and a bright attractive cover with- 
out. 

It is certainly true that books of travel, 
while very uneven as to statistics, are, on 
the whole, read more than any other non- 
fiction. And as it appears “the world is 
so full of a number of” these, we should 
surely be happy to search out only the best 
of them. Travel combined with adventure 
is particularly popular, as are narrative 
descriptions of life as seen by an intelligent 
wanderer, with anecdotes  interpersed, 
anecdotes that often make a picture or give 
an insight that no end of description can. 
The solid book of information with com- 
parative statistics, is seldom appreciated. 

The returns from fiction are more in ac- 
cord with our expectations. The historical 
novel, the story of action, the simple ‘love 
story, the latest much-talked-of tale of 
ubiquitous advertisement, and the story of 
mystery are issued oftenest; the story of 
delicate workmanship, the collection of 
short stories, the subtle studies of character 
and temperament, the picture of local con- 
ditions, more or less out of the way with 
conversation colloquial, if not in dialect, 
the psychological novel, and the story 
about children but for grown-ups are read 
less, and the story of humor finds a whim- 
sical career, now rushing and now leisurely. 
One interesting experiment has proved 
quite beyond question that if the standard 
is to compete in any way with current fic- 
tion is must be supplied in the most attrac- 
tive edition procurable. It is to be re- 
gretted that many of the best editions of 
Scott, Thackeray, Dickens and Eliot are 
printed in small though excellent type, 
which gives a close, heavy appearance to 
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the page not attractive to the eye used to 
the open page in vogue at present. When 
they do appear in large print they usually 
are divided into two volumes, which are 
always to be avoided. But, it is certain the 
best editions of the best books should be 
selected, tempting as the cheap editions are. 
At first we made use of some of the Burt, 
Crowell, and Little cheap editions, many of 
which are remarkably well printed and 
made for the very small price paid for 
them. They do very well for some of the 
love, detective and adventure stories that 
are perennial favorites and will be read 
enough in whatever guise they appear. But 
the classics must be well-garbed to hold 
their own with the alluring charms of the 
newest fiction. A good many striking ex- 
amples could be cited, one of which will il- 
lustrate. The Macmillan edition of Jane 
Austen’s Pride and prejudice, illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson, was put into five duplicate 
libraries, According to report of many li- 
brarians this is not commonly in much de- 
mand, but our statistics show that one copy 
circulated from eleven to eighteen times in 
each of six months’ visits, and all the 
copies averaged more than six and a half 
circulations in less than six months. This 
is not a large circulation compared to that 
of a “best seller,” but it is certainly satis- 
factory. 

Let us now turn to the children’s books. 
It is often presumed that the school li- 
braries, which are found in every district 
school, as well as village and city of the 
state, obviate the necessity of putting many, 
if any, children’s books in traveling li- 
braries. This is by no means the case. In- 
deed, so great is the demand for juvenile 
literature that our constant temptation is to 
increase its proportion. In the district 
schools the collection is usually so small 
that it in no way interferes with the travel- 
ing library. In the villages the popular 
books wear out quickly, are rarely replaced, 
and those left on the shelves are mostly 
used by the teacher in connection with 
class-work or for supplementary reading. 
It is true that some books in each traveling 
library, as a rule non-fiction, are found in 
some of the school libraries, but there is 
very little duplication in any one place. 
There is a call for stories of adventure, and 
books for the very little people which we 
cannot begin te fill. The increase of these 
and reduction of non-fiction has been under 
consideration. On the other hand, the 
classed books are of great assistance to the 
teachers when they are sufficiently inter- 
ested to use them. Moreover, if we may 
be permitted to generalize from scattering 
reports of visits to traveling library sta- 
tions, we must believe that some of the 
non-fiction written for young people is read 
often by adults. 
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One thing has been evident from the 
first: the physical attractiveness of page 
and cover bears a very distincf relation to 
popularity with children. The book with 
cover that looks like a school book does not 
appeal. For this reason many of Hough- 
ton’s admirable little books, well-made, well 
printed, but with gray- -brown covers and 
few or no pictures, must suffer. The same 
is, of course, to be said of the publications 
of the school book companies. The chances 
of favor may be increased by supplying 
what one can in the trade editions at little 
additional cost over that of the school 
form. 

Quite naturally children’s non-fiction is 
more read than adult. History and travel 
are particularly attractive to the middle and 
upper grades. Apparently children do not 
find the joy in poetry they did of yore, 
more’s the pity, but they know not what 
they lose. The fairy tale has a capricious 
fate, depending on the approval or disap- 
proval of neighborhood grown-ups. Myths 
and classics retold are rarely really popu- 
lar except in beautiful editions, but are al- 
ways read a certain amount. 

Books on how to make and do things are 
not steadily used as in public libraries, in 
fact are most variable, circulating many 
times in one place and not at all in others. 
Entertainments, amusemerits, magic evi- 
dently have no allurements. Books about 
inventions are in demand and we can never 
find enough of adventure like the books on 
Custer, Forsyth’s Thrilling days of army 
life, Moffet's Careers of danger and daring, 
Famous prison escapes in the Civil War, 
Kieffer’s Recollections of a drummer boy, 
Hill’s Fighting a fire, Frothingham’s Sca 
fighters from Drake to Farragut, Du 
Chaillu’s travels and others of the kind. 

There is no doubt that much could be 
done with really good biography, but little 
is available except for use in connection 
with school-work. The nearest approach is 
the historical story in which one well- 
known hero is the central figure. The pop- 
ularity of this form of fiction for boys is 
only surpassed by the story of adventure, 
for which the demand is undoubtedly in- 
satiable. 

It is pleasure to report the bound vol- 
umes of St. Nicholas always enjoyed. 
Their record never rises to the highest, nor 
does it drop near to the lowest. One vol- 
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ume bound in two parts, that the continued 
stories may be complete, is put into nearly 
every traveling library. 

What then does a study of our statistics 
show? They demonstrate, as do most li- 
brary statistics, that fiction and children’s 
books are far-and-away more popular than 
any but the most popular non-fiction. Shall 
we then conclude to make our traveling li- 
braries of children’s books and novels to 
the exclusion of history, travel, biography 
and the rest, except in homeopathic doses? 
Not at all—is the probable reply. Should 
statistics affect proportions in future choice 
at all, and if so, how far? This is the ques- 
tion for discussion. The wise answer must 
needs be modified from time to time as con- 
ditions change, and training tells, for it is 
earnestly hoped we do lead on to better 
things. But what of the present? 

In the midst of all the puzzling queries 
and conflicting arguments we have arrived 
at a few decided opinions which affect, but 
do not determine, the main problem 

1. The general libraries, that is, the fixed 
groups, should correspond to that part of 
the public library which is in active circu- 
ate, 

2. There should be a general collection 
of | non-fiction, not duplicated to any extent, 
from which small groups may be selected 
or special needs. These need not be the 
most exhaustive books on the subject, but 
popular books on subjects not commonly 
called for, books that heretofore have been 
included in the fixed libraries but have 
stood idle on the shelves most of the time. 

3. Buy the most attractive and beautiful 
editions of classics and standard novels, 
both for children and adults. If money 
must be saved let it be on the very popular 
fiction, which will be read whatever its 
forms, and much of which may be had in 
more or less good cheap editions. 

4. Visit the stations as often as possible 
and make one of the most important parts 
of your visit the discussion of the books 
with the librarian and any other interested 
person you can induce to look them over 
with you. Enlist the teachers, if possible. 
They change often, but may carry the good 
work on elsewhere, and should jeave some 
good seed behind them. 

5. Keep on recording statistics of circu- 
lation of individual books, and —< 
them. 
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TECHNICAL NOTES FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


os 


f1ss Mary EMocENE Haze tine, Chief of Instructional Department 


Wisconsin Free 


Library Commission 


Questions on technical points that come 
to the Commission from the small libraries 
throughout the state are an index of the 
uncertainties common to all libraries rela- 
tive to changing methods and varying 
forms of technical detail. It is thought 
that a brief discussion of these questions 
will be suggestive and helpful for those 
who are working where the _ simplest 
methods are essential if the records are to 
be systematically kept and the public well 
served. 

The basis for these notes will be the 
questions that are asked. Nothing that is 
troublesome in any library should be con- 
sidered too trivial or unimportant for a 
question, as often it is the “little rift” that 
makes all the difference in the joy and ease 
of doing one’s work. 


CATALOGUE CARDS 


Underscoring of authors’ names. Under- 
scoring was originally used to indicate to 
the printer the style of type in case the 
catalogue should ever be printed. Its use 
was continued to show the cataloguer what 
added entries had been made, and to bring 
the author’s name into prominence in added 
entry cards. 

This form is almost obsolete and should 
be omitted from all cards, as it does not 
add anything to the reader’s information, 
and other methods of tracing supersede it 
for the cataloguer. 

Author's name. Use the best known 
form; do not spend time searching for 
missing names of well known authors, or 
full names of obscure writers, except when 
necessary for identification; i. e., Matthews, 
Brander, not James Brander. Harte, Bret, 
not Francis Bret. 

Married women’s names. If an author 
is well known by her maiden name, do not 
change the form of entry to the less known 
married name; i. e., continue to enter 
Mary E. Wilkins under Wilkins, with a 
cross reference from Freeman, her married 
name. I: a new author has published only 
one or two books under her maiden name, 





and publications after her marriage appear 
under her married name, change the one or 
two entries in the catalogue, and continue 
under the married name; 1. e., change Alice 
Hegan to Alice (Hegan) Rice. 

Omissions. The following omissions can 
be made from the catalogue card :—acces- 
sion number from the back of the author 
card; place of publication from the im- 
print except for obscure publishers; pages 
from the collection; number of series from 
series note; number of copies from face of 
card. These items are rarely needed by the 
public, and may always be found in other 
records, or reference books. Their omis- 
sion means the saving of much time in the 
end, which can be used to better advantage 
in other departments o1 library work. 


ACCESSION BOOK 


Although the new form of accession rec- 
ords is being adopted in some libraries, the 
accession book will always be used, and 1n 
many ways there is nothing that can take 
the place of the “record by line” in this 
book. But even the condensed accession 
book has various columns that need not be 
filled out in a small library, where time is 
an important asset in library administra- 
tion. The essential things to record of a 
book are the date of bill, author, title, pub- 
lisher, date, sources, cost to library, the vol- 
ume or copy, and the call number. 

Omissions. The entries that can be 
omitted in the order of their least impor- 
tance are, place, size, binding, though if de- 
sired, all binding except cloth can be en- 
tered, following the custom of publishers’ 
catalogues, which read that “All binding 
not otherwise specified is understood to be 
cloth,” paging, and call number. The small- 
est libraries will do well to omit all of these 
entries. 

NOTE 

These suggested changes for catalogue 
cards and accession book can be adopted 
even though the fuller forms have been in 
use. 


——o 


THE SEVEN-DAY BOOK: WHY NOT TRANSFER IT? 
JosepH V. CaraitL, Chief of Circulating Department, Milwaukee Public Library 


“The seven-day book: why not transfer 
ite” 

It can be said, I think, without fear of 
contradiction, that this restriction has 


caused more trouble, more misunderstand- 


ing, than any other prohibitive rule in our 
public libraries. 

If the average book borrower could or 
would but grasp the viewpoint of the !i- 
brarian, much of the friction relative to 
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this contentious restriction would cease to 
exist. 

The transfer of the seven-day book is a 
practical problem in the librarian’s daily 
work and as yet no adequate solution has 
been offered that will meet our present li- 
brary conditions. Speaking from personal 
experience and observation of frequent de- 
lays, I am convinced that this has become 
a serious problem of the loan system. These 
delays in most cases affect a number of 
people and result largely from the arbitrary 
interpretation of this rule by the public. 

There is a deaf old gentleman at the re- 
ceiving window who wishes his seven-day 
book transferred and who keeps thirty or 
forty persons waiting in line, while one 
taxes his vocal organs trying to explain the 
workings of the library. And again, the 
little lady who insists that the book be 
transferred to her daughter’s card and who 
will not be comforted when your patient 
attendant assures her that the request can 
not be granted. She does not see why there 
should be any distinction made in loaning 
books on the ground of family relations. 
If she is entitled to the book, she does not 
see why she may not take the book home 
for her daughter to read. 

Mr. Jones does not see why I refuse him 
the book that he is returning on Mr. 
Brown’s card when I immediately issue it 
on the next card presented, and proceeds 
to argue that he has a clear right and title 
to the book. Mr. Jones has a right, but 
not the first one. He has inside informa- 
tion that the book is being returned and 
the general public is discriminated against 
if the book is given to him. Consider the 
man next to Mr. Jones, who perhaps has 
called ten or more times for this particular 
book only to see it handed over to Mr. 
Jones instead of being placed on the library 
shelves for the general opportunity. This 
gives to the man the impression that the 
newest books circulate among families and 
—_— to the exclusion of the general pub- 
ic. 

No favoritism, no partiality, is the note 
that should be sounded in our libraries. Mr. 
Jones has been made happy for once when 
he has received the benefit, but woe unto 
the attendant when some one else receives 
it other than himself. 

_Adopt, as most libraries have, a stated 
time that the book must remain on the shelf 
before it can again be issued on the same 
or immediate cards. Sore libraries, I be- 
lieve, have fixed the time at twenty minutes 
or half an hour. This, however, affords 
Opportunity for comparatively few persons 
and would work to better adv antage if it 
Were increased to twenty-four hours. 

The filing of requests for the seven-day 
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fiction is the fairest way to provide for 
each one in turn, but only adds to your de- 
tailed work and encourages reading along 
lines where perhaps you have been trying 
to discourage. 

With the limited funds at the disposal of 
most libraries and the growing demand for 
the latest fiction, there seems to be no im- 
mediate relief from the transfer restriction. 

We have waited in vain for the private 
libraries, such as the Booklovers’, to ma- 
terially affect the demand for the new novel. 
Their tendency has been to stimuate rather 
than curtail. 

Mr. Pttnam’s suggestion that libraries 
vait six months or a year before buying 
the new fiction, might make possible the 
lifting of the ban from the seven-day book 
on the theory that a large part of the gen- 
eral public would have become familiar 
with the current fiction long before the ex- 
piration of the exclusion act. This, no 
doubt, would be one of the benefits derived 
from this radical departure from the library 
methods. 

To inquiries sent to 
Buffalo and St. Louis: “Do you transfer 
the seven-day book, and have you ever 
tried the experiment?” comes Back: “No, 
we have never tried it and don’t believe it 
would be successful. Should you give it a 
trial at Milwaukee we would be pleased to 
learn of its results.” The answers all seem 
to be written in fear and trembling and 
with an expressed desire not to be the first 
to play with the fire. 

The Cleveland library is the exception, 
making all new fiction fourteen-day books. 
This can be readily understood, however, 
with eight-tenths of a mill levy, giving to 
the library last year $164,000, and making it 
possible to purchase over 7,000 works of 
fiction. Even with this income Mr. Brett 
writes that his loan librarian wishes the 
seven-day limit on fiction with no transfer 
privilege. 

To the small libraries I would say: En- 
force your rules strictly with reference to 
the seven-day book. While most of you 
positively deny the advisability of this rule 
theoretically, we have under our present 
library conditions no alternative but to in- 
sist on its practice. 

Safeguard your books by necessary re- 
striction, but don’t build up a system of 
red-tape that will drive the busy man away, 
as he is being driven from many libraries 
by their complicated systems of catalogu- 
ing, guarantor restrictions and the like. 

Clear your library of the academic atmos- 
phere, and make it a place where the peo- 
ple who pay the bills may find a welcome 
and assurance that what you have is theirs 
for the asking. 


Boston, Chicago, 
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SPRING CLEANING AT THE LIBRARY 


Miss Lurie E. Stearns, Library Visitor, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Of all public buildings, the free public 
library building is distinctively the one in 
which the people feel that they have a di- 
rect, personal interest; that it is for them, 
that they have a part in it and are welcome 
within its doors. The library should, there- 
fore, be made neat and beautiful, for it is 
to be the abiding place of all that is best 
in human thought and experience and is to 
be a home in which all inquiring souls are 
to be welcomed. “Since the peopie are t 
be our guests, let us make the place of their 
reception worthy of its purpose; for we all, 
consciously or unconsciously, feel the in- 
fluence of the good and the beautiful and it 
makes for the best in us, silently but surely. 
Most careful attention should, therefore, be 
given to appearances in all matters, both 
external and internal, that they may work 
to the same ideal ends as the volumes 
which the structure is provided to protect. 
Attractive libraries make less attractive 
the seductions of other places.” 

The exterior of the library should be in- 
viting, not repelling in appearance, sur- 
rounded, if possible, by shading trees, with 


vines over its walls, window boxes, and 
trellises, if necessary, to hide unsightly 
surroundings. Borders of flowers along 


the walks and well-kept lawns add greatly 
to the general effect. The month of May is 
the time for raking up the old leaves, seed- 
ing bare spots in the grass and setting out 
vines, shrubs, trees and plants. Fresh 
coats of paint should be applied to cornices, 
window casings and doors, loose boards in 
steps or sidewalks replaced and everything 
put in order. Even in rented quarters im- 
provements should be insisted upon when 
necessary. Next to the post-office the li- 
brary is patronized, or should be, by more 
people than any other place in town. We 
are sure that improvements would be no- 
ticed and followed. 

As to the interior of the library, let there 
on cold or gloomy days be a fire on the 
hearth of the reading room and children’s 
room. Gas logs are a base and cheerless 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF IMPOR- 


civil service publications. The 
Wisconsin Civil Service Commission has 
issued four pamphlets which should be 
obtained by every librarian throughout the 
state. The Civil service law of Wisconsin 
and the rules and regulations of the state 
civil service commission, and the Directory 


State 


sham, which sputter but do not crack, 
which vitiate the air and give out deadly 
odors—the dreariest and most hopeless of 
counterfeits. In our northern towns, at 
least, let there be a real fire “sparkling on 
the hearth, casting glow and shadow on 
the walls and ceiling.” Let there be broad, 
low window seats, where a young reader 
may be found wrapt in the delights of a 
fairy book. Let there be comfortable chairs, 
so that the weary work-a-day ones that 
come to read may, as in William Morris's 
“Earthly Paradise,” 

“Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke.” 


Flowers, palms and ferns add to the gen- 
eral effect, as do pictures and statuary. 
The librarian should strive in every way 
to make the library a sort of “oasis of in- 
finite peace and suggestion, a place that 
satisfies both eye and intellect at once, 
where nothing jars and everything works 
together for beauty.” 

The fact must be emphasized, however, 
that a library may have beautiful furnish- 
ings and still be far from a “library beau- 
tiful.” There is ofttimes an appearance of 
the greatest disorder in libraries. Maga- 
zines and newspapers are strewn helter- 
skelter about on tables, books for lack of 
supports are in sad disarray on shelves, the 
librarian’s desk is piled high with unfinished 
work of various kinds, books are left on 
delivery counters uncared for, shabby books 
awaiting labels or repairs are exposed to 
view and dusty shelves, tables and chairs 
present anything but an inviting appearance. 
Floors are not scrubbed regularly and win- 
dows seldom washed. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of good order in a library. Order 
is the library’s first law and cleanliness is 
the second law. It does not suffice to have 
a general cleaning once or twice a year, 
save, perhaps to freshen the walls or wood- 
work discolored by the winter’s fires. Dirt, 
dust, and disorder are the library’s worst 
enemies and should be relentlessly pursued. 


of local examiners, are of importance, as 
showing the general scope of the law, the 
purpose of the Commission, and places 
where examinations may be given. The 
other two pamphlets are intended more par- 
ticulariy for those expecting to take the ex- 
aminations and are entitled, Preliminary 
circular of information, and General infor- 
mation to applicants for examination. The 
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latter gives the examination requirements 
for certain classes of the civil service such 
as bookkeepers, clerks, factory inspectors, 
game wardens, etc. Apply to Civil service 
commission, Madison. ‘ 
Instruction in agriculture. The laws of 
1905 placed elements of agriculture among 
the branches of study to be taught in pub- 
lic schools. In order to facilitate the ful- 
filment of this law, the State superintendent 
has issued Bulletin No. 13, Outlines for in- 
struction in elements of agriculture for the 
use of teachers in common schools. Sug- 
gestions as to what to teach in order to in- 
struct the pupil in some of the foundation 
principles of agriculture, how to interest 
the pupil in farm work and farm life by 
means of school gardens and practical il- 
lustrations, and how to enable the pupil to 
read agricultural literature intelligently, are 


included. This bulletin may be obtained 
from the State superintendent. ; ; 
Holiday aids. Additional material of 


great value issued by the State superintend- 
ent is found in the two annual publications 
Arbor day annual, 1906, and Memorial day, 
1906. Both of these publications are rich 
in suggestions for the proper observance of 
of their respective days, and contain many 
selections, suitable to present at exercises 
given by the pupils in the schools 

State labor report. Parts 1 and 2 of the 

welfth biennial report of the Bureau of 
labor and industrial statistics have been is- 
sued and furnish excellent monographs on 

Co-operative stores, and Strikes. The latter 
treats of the development, the increase, the 
causes, successes, failures and duration of 
strikes, and the effect of trade unionism up- 
on the strike, with some comparisons of the 
United States and foreign countries. Apply 
to Labor Bureau, Madison, Wis. 

Lead and zinc in Wisconsin. This report 
on Lead and sinc deposits of Wisconsin 
with Atlas, by U. S. Grant, forms bulletin 
No. 14 of the Wisconsin geological and nat- 
ural history survey. The detailed maps, 
presenting the results of a geological sur- 
vey of the most important areas in the lead 
and zine regions, will be of assistance to 
those engaged in mining, and aid in the 
solution of the problems concerning the 
origin and relation. of the ores. Apply to 
Dean E. A. Birge, Madison, Wis. 

Insurance. One of the recent reports 
(Feb. 1906) which is of timely importance, 
is that of the Armstrong committee of New 
York state, the .ull title of which reads 
Report of the joint committee of the sen- 
ate and assembly of the state of New York 
appointed to investigate the affairs of life 
msurance companies, As New York state 
is a great leader in the matter of legislation 
and as the subject of insurance has been 
before the public so prominently of late, 
this report is of especial importance and 
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value. The disclosures brought about by 
the committee, the facts elicited by them 
and the remedies suggested are included, 
and form a most interesting and significant 
addition to up-to-date information upon 
this subject. The legislature is now consid- 
ering the reforms as to limiting expenses 
and new business of companies, forms of 
policies, contributions to campaign funds, 
rebates, distribution of surplus, etc., which 
have been suggested by this committee. Ap- 
ply to Secretary of State, Albany, New 
York. 

Children and poverty. The latest word 
upon the problem of poverty as it affects 
children is to be found in Spargo’s Bitter 
cry of the children. Macmillan, $1.50. 
The author shows the terrible burdens 
borne by the working child in our modern 
industrial system, the futility of attempting 
to educate the ill-fed, hungry child, and the 
measure in which poverty is responsible for 
the excessive infantile death rate. Special 
emphasis is laid upon malnutrition and the 
remedies suggested, for the author main- 
tains that the child must receive proper 
food ere the state can hope to make good 
citizens of the children of the poor. 

Municipal ownership. The U. S. Labor 
bulletin of January, 1906, contains two parts 
on subjects of vital interest at the present 
time. The first portion is on Municipal 
ownership in Great Britain, and gives facts 
and figures upon the administration, 
finances, rates, etc., of tramways, electric 
lights, telephones, gas and water supply un- 
der city control. The problem of city 
ownership of public service corporations is 
before many of the cities of our country, 
and a statement of the conditions in Eng- 
land is of help to the investigator along 
these lines. The third part of the bulletin 
is devoted to Laws relating to the — 
ment of children in the U. S. and outlines 
the child labor laws in all the states. ko 
ply to Department of commerce and fabor. 
Washington, D. C., for Labor bulletin No. 
62, January, 1906. 

Industrial and technical education. The 
Report of the Massachusetts commission 
on industrial and technical educaticn has 
just been issued. This is probably the best 
report ever issued in America upon this 
subject. In view of the growth of city life 
and the rapid development of manufactures 
in Wisconsin this review of industrial edu- 
cation in Europe and America is of par- 
ticular interest to our state. Especially in- 
teresting and valuable are the suggestions 
relating to night schools—especia'ly night 
trade schools, a great field of education 
now almost entirely neglected. Carroll D. 
Wright is chairman of this commission and 
doubtless a few copies of this report can 
be secured from him by sending the cost of 
postage. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 


In libraries where only a single copy ofa 
magazine is subscribed for, it is customary 
to place it in the reading room for a month, 
together with others of its kind, filing each 
carefully away for binding when the next 
issue is received. It is not necessary to 
make a fetish of an unbound current maga- 
zine, although so glorious a destiny as to 
be bound in half-morocco for a long and 
honorable career, awaits it. 

There are few books that come into a li- 
brary, even the most popular fiction, that 
the patrons enjoy as they do the current 
magazines. After the current number has 
served its time on the reading tables, there 
is no reason why it should not circulate 
for a month, and still be in excefent Con- 
dition for binding. The padding of adver- 
tisements protects the magazine proper, 
which is in no wise injured by the extra 
service in the homes of the people. In 
small libraries especially, where books are 
few, the circulation of the magazines means 
the same as an equivalent number of new 
books added every month. By this method, 
a single copy of a magazine answers for 
the reading room, the home reader, and the 
bound files, and has given the library an 


additional means of increasing its service 
and adding to the pleasure and culture cf 
its patrons. There is no better way for a 
library to make the most of its resources 
than through its current magazines. 

The numbers when circulating should be 
placed in temporary binders, fitted with a 
pocket and book card, thus permitting them 
to circulate with the same security as a 
book and under the same regulation. It is 
customary to make the magazine either a 
four or seven-day book, the book card be- 
ing of a color different from that of the 
14-day cards, in order to distinguish it read- 
ily in the files. 

If it can be afforded, temporary binders 
should be provided for the reading room 
also, as magazines soon lose their covers 
and take on a forlorn appearance generally. 
Two binders for one magazine may seem 
extravagant, but as they wear for several 
years, the end justifies the means, in the 
neater appearance of the reading room and 
the magazines themselves. There are va- 
rious binders in the market, and the Com- 
mission will gladly give information con- 
cerning them. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


News AND Notes CONCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


LIBRARIANS 


Coffman. Mr. H. C. Coffman, formerly 
of Madison, has resigned as librarian of the 
University of Washington, to engage in 
business in Chehalis, Wash. 


Hambright. Mrs. Shadbolt, having re- 
signed as assistant librarian, Miss Florence 
Hambright of Racine has been selected to 
succeed her. 


Hoskins. Miss Eva Hoskins, assistant 
librarian in the Stephenson public library, 
Marinette, was married to Mr. Robert E. 
Stitt on April 17th. They go to Tacoma, 
Washington, to reside. 


Hays. Miss Florence C. Hays of Osh- 
kosh has spent three months recataloguing 
the Manistee, Mich., public library. 


Last. The board of directors of the Kel- 
log public library, Green Bay, has chosen 
Miss Frances Last as second assistant li- 
brarian. 


Listman. Miss Jennie Listman has been 
in charge of the library at Superior during 
the absence of Miss Grace O. Edwards, on 
the Pacific coast. 





Radford. Miss Ruby Radford, assistant 
librarian, Oshkosh, will leave shortly for 
Europe, to remain three months. She will 
resume her position in the library upon her 
return. 


NOTES 


Altoona. Mr. Andrew Carnegie may be 
asked for $10,000 for a library building. 


Beloit. The Men’s Club of St. Paul’s 
church has sent a memorial to the Common 
Council for an increased appropriation in 
aid of the public library. An immediate 
appropriation of $1,000 was requested “for 
the purpose of keeping the library open 
every day from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m.; of em- 
ploying additional assistance; of subscrib- 
ing for additional newspapers and periodi- 
cals. 


Brodhead. One thousand dollars having 
been raised towards the fund of $2,000 
needed to establish the public library, an 
appeal is to be made to each of the 450 
families of Brodhead to give something in 
furtherance of the project. It is hoped that 
the full amount may be secured in this 
way. 
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Watertown Gazette 


Location West Main and Water Streets. 
Architects: Claude & Stark of Madison. 









NEW CARNEGIE LIBRARY, WATERTOWN 
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A disastrous fire at Stanley, May 18, destroyed one hundred buildings. The 
at Ba Moon Memorial library was badly damaged, but was saved from total destruc- 
: tion. Loss estimated at $6,000. 
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Chilton. The Hon. S. A. Cook, of Nee- 
nah, a former resident of Calumet county, 
has given $200 to the Chilton Library As- 
sociation. This organization has raised 
nearly $1,000 for library purposes and has 
over 200 members. It is proposed to ten- 
der the amount raised to the city authori- 
ties upon the appointment of a library 
board, and the appropriation by the city 
of $500 for running expenses. 


Chippewa Falls. By vote of the library 
board, fines for overdue books have been 
reduced from 2 cents to I cent a day. 


Delavan. A. H. Allyn, chairman of the 
Library Commission, has announced that if 
the citizens will raise $5,000, he will give 
an equivalent amount. This amount is to be 
added to the bequest of $10,000 received 
from the Aram estate. The library build- 
ing will be erected on the Barnes’ property 
at the corner of Fourth and Walworth 
streets. The price to be paid for this prop- 
erty is $4,000. 


Elkhorn. The local papers haye printed 
a list of out-door books prepared by Miss 
Edna Derthick, librarian. 


vansville. The privileges of the library 
are now open to non-residents upon pay- 
ment of 50 cents per annum. 


Fall River. This hamlet received a trav- 
eling library from the TYommission about 
four weeks ago. In that time there has 
been a circulation of 258. An old subscrip- 
tion library, containing about a hundred 
books, has also been secured. The village 
has a hall with an unoccupied room on the 
second floor, and it is proposed to utilize 
it for library purposes. A public library 
board will probably be appointed. 


Fond du Lac. Mark Harrison’s painting, 
“Heart of the Andes,” the gift of J. W. 
Hiner to the public library, has been hung 
in the reading room. 

The board is revising the rules and reg- 
ulations, which have been in force about 
ten years. 


Glenbeulah. The Library and Art Asso- 
ciation gave a three-act drama and dance 
recently, “the proceeds to be used for the 
purchase of books for the library.” 


Green Bay, Miss Deborah Martin is 
about to begin a new catalogue of the Kel- 
logg Public library. This work has been 
in contemplation for some time, but has 
been deferred until now for lack of as- 
sistance in the library. 


Janesville. Mischievous boys turned the 
water supply valve in the basement of the 
public library, flooding the lower story. 


Madison. The public library has received 
the following gifts since moving into the 
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a photograph of the Roman 
Forum (six by four feet) beautifully 
framed, from Mrs. Sarah Fairchild Con- 
over; eighfy bound volumes of the Eclec- 
tic magazine, and a fern for the reading 
room, from Mrs. B. J. Stevens and daugh- 
ters; six plants for the children’s room, 
from Mrs. A. C. Ellis; and a marble bust 
of Daniel Webster, with pedestal, from 
Mrs. S. U. Pinney. 


Marinette. The Woman’s club has do- 
nated $70 to the library for the purchase of 
reference books. 


Marshfield. The March statistics of cir- 
culation show a gain of 623 volumes over 
any previous corresponding month. 

Mrs, J. D. Carrothers, a guest of Mrs. 
M. B. Cracraft, addressed the pupils and 
teachers of the three upper grades cn school 
life in Japan. The talk was given in the 
public library. 


Menasha. The story of the “Green 
Man” was the subject of the first story 
hour, held in the public library. 


Merrill. A recent issue of the Merrill 
—_ contained an interesting article 
1 “Travel books in the library.” 


Milwaukee. S. W. Tallmadge has pre- 
sented the public library with the subscrip- 
tion books and other papers that relate to 
the work of the famous fair held in Mil- 
waukee in 1865 to raise money for a sol- 
diers’ home. 


new building: 


Monroe. A number of books from the 
library of Gen. John C. Smith, relating to 
the civil war, have been received as a gift 
by the Ludlow Memorial library. 


Neenah. Duplicate magazines, for circu- 
lation, have been ordered. They may be 
drawn on a regular card, but their reten- 
tion is limited to three days. If the plan 
proves successful, the list of magazines for 
circulation will be added to. 

Beginning April 1, the library has been 
closed on Sunday afternoons. Sunday 
opening will be resumed Oct. 1. 


began its 
There 


-ewaukee. The local library 
third year of usefulness last month. 
are now about 1,500 volumes. 


Plymouth. The question of securing a 
Carnegie building is being agitated. 


Racine. A gift of fifty children’s books 
has been received from the Lincoln School 
Alliance. 

The library board has asked the council 
to appropriate $200 for the purchase of a 
lamp at the entrance to the library. 


Randolph. The village board has voted 
to establish a public library, and there is a 
good public sentiment to sustain it. The 
new library board is composed of good and 
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interested citizens. The village board ap- 
propriated $50 from the general fund, and 
expects to levy a tax of $100 next fall, for 
the library fund. An old fund which now 
amounts to $103, has been lying in a bank 
credited to a library association. This fund 
will be utilized for the purchase of books. 
A small collection of books at Randolph 
Center has been donated. It is planned to 
raise by subscription sufficient funds for the 
purchase of a German traveling library. 


Stoughton. The city council has ap- 
proved the purchase of the Nels Thompson 
site for a library building; cost, $4,000. 

Two Rivers. The 
netted $88.65. 


An addition to the library site 


annual library ball 


Viroqua. 


Notable bird An untsnally interest- 
exhibit in the ing Bird Day exhibit for 
Janesville library the Janesville public li- 


brary wes prepared by 
Mr. Halvor L. Skavlem. In addition to his 
own valuable collection, Mr. Skavlem had 
secured a smaller one from Mr. Roy Pier- 
son, and these were grouped to conform to 
the arrangement found in the bulletin of 
Wisconsin birds compiled some years ago 
by the late L. Kumlien and N. Hollister. 
Mr. Skavlem collaborated in this work. 
Copies of the bulletin were used as a cata- 
logue of the exhibit. 

Mr. Skavlem, who is a recognized author- 
ity on the ornithology of Wisconsin, says 
there are 357 species of Wisconsin birds. 
Library round A round table for public 
table at library workers was held 
Oconomowoc at Oconomowoc the last 

Wednesday in April, Miss 
Gabriella Ackley, librarian at Oconomo- 
woc, having called the meeting. Miss 
Ackley was assisted by Miss Fay, presi- 
dent of the library board. The repre- 
sentatives of the various libraries ar- 
rived on the noon train and were welcomed 
by Miss Ackley, who conducted them to 
the library, where a luncheon was served 
in the reading room at 1 o'clock. The 
afternoon was spent in discussing library 
work, the question box being conducted by 
Miss Maude Macpherson, of Watertown. 
Miss Ackley read a paper on “Librarian- 
ship,” and Miss Anketell, of Delafield, gave 
a paper on “Good Reading.” Those pres- 
ent were Miss Fannie Ells and Miss Ida 
Ray, of the Waukesha library, Miss Mar- 
garet Anketell, of Delafield, Mrs. Welton 
and Mrs. Partridge, of Pewaukee, Mabel V. 
Hansen, Hartland, and Miss Macpherson of 
Watertown. 
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has been purchased, adding forty-four feet 
frontage. The consideration was $1,160. 


Waupaca. The A. C. Footbail team has 
donated $25 to the public library. 

Wausaukee. Among recent lists of in- 
terest prepared for the local press by Miss 
Edna Nichol, librarian, is one of “Books 


on the West.” Another deals with “Poli- 
tics.” 
West Allis. The plans for the new city 


hall include a room for the public library. 
It will be the largest room in the buifd- 
ing,—the front room on the second floor. 
The Woman’s Club has maintained the li- 
brary up to this time, but upon completion 
of the building, the library will be turned 
over to the city. 


Having attended the 
State Librarv Association 
meeting in Madison, 
Miss Cora Lansing, li- 
brarian of the Neenah library, submitted a 
report relative thereto at the monthly mect- 
ing of the local board following the date 
thereof. She emphasized the points brought 
out that might prove useful in the adminis- 
tration of the Neenah library, giving an in- 
teresting summary of the discussions. The 
members of the board expressed themselves 
as satisfied that their action in sending 
Miss Lansing to the meeting was fully jus: 
tified by the resultant benefit to the library. 


A report 
from the 
Neenah Vibrarian 


De Pere library's 


tenth anniversary 


The De Pere public 
library is ten years old. 
In 1878 the Rev. E. P. 
Salmon gathered the nucleus of what be- 
came a considerable collection of books. 
For a time it was kept in the First 
Congregational church building. Desiring 
to extend its usefulness, the managers 
rented other quarters where people of 
other denominations might feel more free 
to patronize it. A fee of $1 per annum was 
charged for the privilege of drawing books, 
In addition to this source of revenue, funds 
were secured by means or socials and pic- 
nics. In 1896, there were about 1,300 books 
in the Salmon public library, as it was 
known, and the trustees concluded to offer 
them to the city upon condition of adequate 
maintenance. 

On Saturday afternoon, April 11, 1809, 
the library began business as a city institu- 
tion, 120 applications for cards being re- 
ceived and 134 books being issued. The 
first librarian was M. J. Maes. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1897 by Miss Elizabeth Smith. 
Upon her resignation in 1900, the present 
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librarian, Miss Helen S. Mathews, was 
chosen in her place. 

The library has 
homeless by fire. 

There are many natives of Holland in De 
Pere, and in recognition of their needs a 
collection of Dutch books has been ac- 
quired. This collection now embraces 206 
volumes. The De Pere library serves its 
German patrons through one of the Com- 
mission traveling libraries. 


twice been rendered 


County All the new traveling libraries 
traveling provided for by the county 
libraries boards of Columbia and Jeffer- 

son counties are now in the field. 
In Columbia county there are ten, eight of 
fifty volumes each and two of twenty-five 
volumes each. In Jefferson county there 
are twelve, eight of fifty volumes and four 
of twenty-five. 

In Jefferson county citizens subscribed a 
fund of $100, which was added to the $500 
appropriated by the county board. 

In beth counties the traveling libraries 
are very popular and next fall more will be 
demanded. i 

The smaller traveling libraries, those hav- 
ing but twenty-five volumes each, which 
some of the counties have recently included 
in their systems, are proving very popular 
and satisfactory in neighborhoods where 
there are only scattered families. 

They are placed in homes and require 
less care and responsibility on the part of 
a busy housewife than the larger collec- 
tions. It seems possible that even smaller 
collections would sometimes be advisable. 





How a In one of the smaller towns 
waiting list of the state a few books of a 
was created traveling library were rarely 

taken, although the others were 
constantly in demand. Among the books 
that clung to the shelves were New crea- 
tions in plant life, A self-supporting home, 
and other interesting voiumes. A teacher 
read selections from the neglected books, in 
school, and assigned each volume to a pu- 
pil as a subject for criticism. The criti- 
cisms were abridged and published in the 
local newspaper. The volumes described 
are now in such demand that there are 
“waiting lists” 10r each. 








Exhibit of 


Concerning the Com- 
children’s bo rhs 


mission’s collection of 
children’s books which 
is now on its travels among Wisconsin li- 
braries, Miss Helen L. Price writes from 
Merrill: 

“Nothing that we have had in the 
library since I have been here has been 
so popular and so much appreciated as 
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this exhibit has been. 


We advertised it as 
widely as possible, and I was able to de- 
vote almost my entire attention to it dur- 
ing the afternoons. We had the kettle bub- 
bling and gave the mothers and teachers— 
and fathers, when they came,—a cup of 
tea, which gave a festive air to the occa- 


sion. Those who saw the books all ex- 
pressed the same wish for a printed list of 
them. They wanted a list of just the 
books in this exhibit, with publisher and 
price and one blank line below each title 
on which to make their own notes concern- 
ing Tommy’s next birthday or Johnnie’s 
Christmas present. Many of them made 
copious notes, for which we supplied the 
prices. The exhibit has done us much 
good in many ways.” 


Bargain list of The Commission will 
books for librarics furnish at actual cost to 

Wisconsin libraries, un- 
til the limited supply is exhausted, the fol- 
lowing books at the reduced prices quoted 


The usual price of the valuable Cornell 
series is $1.50 per volume. 
Cornell Nature Study leaflets ........ $0 75 
Cornell Reading course bulletins...... 75 
Shop notes, 1905— 
IMM i wccovqcrasaasace less shales wae 75 
GNIMNEIME Se swamekee snace ce camaree 25 
Shop notes, 1906— 
PRNINR -¢.ce eect we ausiceseenennne 75 
ere rrr meer Tree ere 25 
Cervantes—Don Quixote—2 vy. bound 
CBO COMEIOIE ea cur ner cecwndeates 96 
Travel The North German 
cwrculars Lloyd Steamship Co., 
New York City, have 


three attractive pamphlets for free distribu- 
tion entitled: 
llow to see Italy. 


Glimpses of Spain and Morocco. 
stow to get there. 


These publications are illustrated and 
could be cut up and the ptctures mounted 
for the picture collection, or they may be 
kept intact with the pamphlet material in 
the travel section, as they contain very 
good descriptive matter relating to the 
countries named. 





A number of library 
buildings are to be 
erected this year. Those 
to be built with grants from Mr. Carnegie 
include Watertown, $20,000; Stoughton, 
$10,000; Edgerton,, $10,000; Elroy, $10,000 ; 
Durand, $7,500; Arcadia, $5,000. Evans- 
ville has $10,000 from the Eager bequest 
and Delavan will have the same amount 
from the Aram bequest, which can be used 
for the building, with an additional amount 
for books, furniture and equipment. 


New library 


buildings 
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Many of our public li- 
braries do not have pla- 
cards posted in hotels, 
railway stations, and offices of manufactur- 
ing establishments, giving the hours and 
days of opening and inviting the public. 
Such placards cost but little, give strangers 
a good impression and draw chance cus 
tom. 


A suggestion 
as to placards 


Sauk county Another library has 
traveling librarics been added to the Sauk 

County library system, 
making thirteen small libraries stationed 
about the county in small places, many be- 
ing in school houses. These are all under 


the supervision of the library at Baraboo, 
and are exchanged every six months or 
oftener, thus giving the country people an 
opportunity to read most of the new books. 


Reserving books An official notice 
by telephone posted by the Oconto li- 

brarian informs the pub- 
lic that “there is no objection to the use of 
the telephone in renewing books or in mak- 


TECHNICAL BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


In the course of the next two months, a 
descriptive list of technical books classified 
by subjects, will be published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Its compilation has been com- 
pleted by a committee of the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
of which Prof. C. F. Burgess of Madison 
is chairman. Their report embodies a sum- 
mary of the work performed, giving the fol- 
lowing facts: 

In 1991 a committee was appointed by the So- 
ciety to prepare a list of scientific and tech- 
nical books as an aid to librarians, and the 
work of that committee, which extended over 
a period of two years, was embodied in the re- 
port submitted at the meeting in 1903, This 
list of books was widely distributed as re- 
prints furnished by the Society and also 
through the assistance of A. C. McClurg and 
Company of Chicago, who edited the list and 
gave it a wide circulation throughout the coun- 
try, sending it not only to librarians, but to 
mechanieal, electrical and mining engineers 
throughout the United States, Mexico, Central 
America, and other countries. From a _ large 
amount of evidence, both direct and indirect, 
it appears that the work’ which was thus un- 
dertaken by the Society has been of value to 
the reading public and to technical men. 

There has been a great and insistent demand 
for the revision of the book-list with the idea 
of enlarging its scope and bringing it up to 
date, and it is this work which the Committee, 
appointed last year, has attempted to do. The 
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ing any inquiry in regard to books. Any 
book other than a Seven-day book may be 
reserved by telephone.” 

The librarian at Merrill also encourages 
the use of the telephone: “Use the tele- 
phone. The library is very willing to an- 
swer questions by telephone. It is some- 
times inconvenient to make a trip to the li- 
brary to find out some littfe fact which a 
reference book will yield in a moment. 
Such questions the library staff are very 
willing to look up at any time and answer 
at once. Things requiring more extended 
research they will be glad to look up and 
prepare the material for, so that it will be 
ready when called for, if the person desir- 
ing it will give notice by telephone that it 
will be wanted. This will offen save wait- 
ing at the library.” 

This is the Rhinelander librarian’s invita- 
tion to the public: “Telephone or come to 
the library if you wish to know about some 
subject or some book. Your question will 
be answered willingly and the information 
vou need found if possible.” 


list previously published has been increased to 7 
494. Some few books have been eliminated 
from the previous list, but the larger part of 
the changes have been in the natre of addition 
of new and important books. 

The list as it now stands is capable of being 4 
very materially improved and by ways which 
are apparent to the members of your present 
committee. It is felt that a marked improve- 
ment might be affected by further attention 
to books of the more elementary kind, but to 
improve this part of the list would require 
a greater expenditure of time than it has been 
possible for the members of the committee to 
devote to it. It is an easier matter to evalu- 
ate the more advanced books relating to scel- 
ence and technology than it is the more ele- 
mentary ones, and it is perhaps for this rea- 
son that the percentage of books in the class 
“A” is somewhat smaller in the list now of: 
fered than it was in the one previously pre- 
sented. 

It is also suggested that should a Committee 
be appointed at the next meeting to continue 
this work, a material improvement in the list 
could be effected by adding a considerable 
number of books, relating to manufactures, 
trades, and chemical technology. 

It is believed, however, that should the list 
grow beyond 500 titles, it would become un- 
wieldy. If we should adopt for our standard 
a list of 500 titles, it could be made of per 
manent value through a yearly process of sub- 
stitution of the new books which may prove 
themselves better than those already on the 
list. The work of a standing committee whose” 
duty it is to make such corrections ought not 
to be nearly so arduous as has been the work | 
of the comm.ttees thus far. 








